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From the “ Evening Post.” 
Voyage on an Ice Floe. 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, May 14, 1873. 
e great event here is the arrival of a 
of the crew of the Polaris, who were 
off the ice on the Labrador coast by 
igress, one of our sealing steamers, and 
rht first into Bay Roberts, and on Mon- 
pvening, the 12th inst., into St. Johns. 


their course they drifted eleven hundred miles, 
and on June 14, 1870, arrived at Frederiksthal, 
on the other side of Cape Farewell. They 
were longer on their voyage than those of the 
Polaris, but they only drifted from 70° to 60° 
—ten degrees ; the Polaris party sailed on the 
ice-raft over 24° 35’ of latitude; and allowing 
for the windings of their track, probably 
drifted more than two thousand miles in all. 
They had only snow huts to shelter them, and 
a very slender stock of provisions at starting, 
not more than enough to sustain the party 
for a single month, if duly fed. We must con- 
clude, then, that this wonderful voyage is 
without a parallel. 

I propose, first of all, to furnish your readers 
with a slight sketch of the Polaris until the 
time when those of her crew, now in St. 
Johns, drifted off on the ice-floe. After leav- 
ing Disco she had a very favorable time, and 
found the season unusually open and the 
weather fine. The Polaris put into Upper 
Navick, where she remained one day, and 
then steamed north into Melville Bay, where 


listening to a narrative from the lips of|she first encountered ice, and had some diffi- 


f the party of the adventures, sufferings 
perils of this band of men, women and 
en amid the ice-fields, during a voyage 
ice-raft six months and eleven days, I 
ound to declare that anything so mar- 
sand thrilling I have never met with in 
e tales of travel by land and sea which 
e perused. Had we not the most con- 
ye evidence, it would be difficult to be- 
that a party consisting of eleven men, 
women and five children—the youngest 
bat eight months old—were borne away 
their vessel on an ice floe in latitude 77° 
n the 15th of October, 1872, and were 
d up by a steamer off Grady Harbor, on 
oast of Labrador, on the 29th of April, 
in latitude 53°, having drifted on the 
vithout making any allowance for the 
ings of their track, 1,440 miles. And yet 
8 the simple truth; and it is also true 
when taken off the ice all were in good 
h, the baby included, and in fair condi- 

This wonderful ice-voyage leaves all 
s of the kind entirely in the shade. 
’s escape from the Advance, over the ice, 
nith’s Sound, sinks in comparison with 
0 the dimensions of a mere boating ex- 
bn. Even Barent’s wondrous boat voyage 
Nova Zembla pales before it. The es- 
of the crew of the Hansa, of the German 
h Polar Expedition, on the ice, was not 
ded by a tenth part of the perils and pri- 
ns of these lonely voyagers. The Hansa 


culty in working her way through. After- 
wards she met open water, unencumbered 
with ice; but at Cape Wolstonholme she again 
encountered ice. Having got through the 
pack and reached latitude 78°, she found open 
water as far as the eye could reach. Then 
entering Smith’s Sound she had still open 
water, meeting occasionally with ice-fields, till 
Kennedy Channel was reached, where fogs 
were met with. In 81° 25’ soundings were 
taken with a line of two hundred fathoms 
without touching the bottom. The weather 
having cleared up, the Polaris steamed away 
north. Land was seen here where former ex- 
peditions reported water. The Polaris passed 
through a narrow strait which Captain Hall 
named Robeson Channel, after the Secretary 
of the Navy. Having reached latitude 82° 
16’, the land on the Greenland side was seen 
trending eastward ; on the American side Grin- 
nell Land could be seen as far as latitude 83°. 
sleavy ice now arrested the progress of the 
ship, and being made fast to a floe she drifted 
south for several successive days. During 
the last week of August the pressure of the 
heavy ice became so alarming that it was 
deemed prudent to remove a portion of the 
stores from the ship to the ice. On Septem- 
ber 4th the ice slackened, and the ship drifted 
farther south till she was off the southern 
point of Robeson Channel, which Captain 
Hall named Cape Loptun. Stores were now 
taken into the ship, and the water being open, 


srushed in the ice, on the east coast of|steam was got up. Steering eastward she 


nland, on the 22d of October, 1869, in 
de 70° 49’, longitude 10° 51’. The crew, 
3en in number, all men, took to the ice ; 
hey had ample stores, and built a snug 
» on the ice with patent fuel. They were 

bly comfortable, and only on one occa- 


entered a bay which Captain Hall named 
Polaris Bay, and selected as his winter quar- 
ters. Here he anchored in a small harbor 
which he named “ Thank-God Harbor,” close 
to a protecting iceberg, which was aground, 
and called by him “ Providence Iceberg.” 


when the floe broke up, were they in| Half the stores were now landed ; the wooden 
ns peril. Allowing for the windings of|observatory which was on board was erected|Mr. Chester, The latter had got but a short 


y| 


ashore. On the 12th September a party went 
out hunting and shot a musk ox, of which 
several more were subsequently shot. Cap- 
tain Hall, having observed a broad valley at 
some distance from the coast, which was rug- 
ged and mountainous, stretching away north- 
ward, decided on a sledging expedition, so as 
to explore these valleys and prepare the way 
for next spring’s operations along the Green- 
land coast. He and Mr. Chester, chief mate, 
with two Esquimaux, started on a sledge 
drawn by dogs. They were absent a fortnight, 
and in returning discovered a bay twenty 
miles north of the winter quarters, which 
they named Newman’s Bay, after Dr. New- 
man, who was on board the Congress, on her 
visit to Disco, with stores for the Polaris. 
The northern point of this bay Captain Hall 
named Cape Reward. On his return Captain 
Hall fell sick, and after an illness of fourteen 
days, died.on November 8th. He was buried 
on the shore adjacent to Polaris Bay. Two 
days were spent in digging a grave to the 
depth of four feet; the coffin was placed on a 
sledge, and the whole ship’s company, in pro- 
found sorrow, followed the remains of their 
beloved commander to the grave. The funeral 
service was read by Mr. Bryan, and the lonely © 
grave was carefully covered in. There, in 
the Arctic solitudes, reposes the dust of one 
of the most daring and enthusiastic explorers 
of those grim regions—a man who had de- 
termined that he would reach the open Polar 
Sea, that he would be the first to embark on 
its waters and reach the pole. His resting 
place is, at all events, nearer the pole than 
that of any other white man. 

On November 21st, during a heavy gale of 
wind, the ice broke up round the ship and she 
drifted alongside “ Providence Iceberg.” The 
young ice formed soon again, but a heavy gale 
from the south drove heavy ice into the bay, 
and forced the foot of the iceberg right under 
the ship’s keel, causing a heavy list, and, at 
high water, throwing her on her beams. In 
this uncomfortable position the Polaris re- 
mained all winter. They were one hundred 
and thirty-five days without seeing the sun. 
During the long, dark Arctic night the crew 
kept up their spirits well, having a regular 
routine of duties, and occasionally games and 
other amusements. All continued perfectly 
healthy. 

On March 27, Dr. Bessel and Mr. Bryan, 
with two Hsquimaux, started south to survey 
the coast between Polaris Bay and Dr. Kane’s 
Cape Constitution. After fourteen days’ ab- 
sence they returned without reaching Cape 
Constitution. The winter quarters were in 
latitude 81° 38’, longitude 61° 44’. This was 
considerably farther north than Kane’s winter 
quarters ; and the courage of men who deter- 
mined on spending the winter in such a high 
latitude must have been wonderful. 

On June 8, two boats were got ready, one 
commanded by Captain Tyson, the other by 
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way from the ship when she was smashed by 
theice. Mr. Chester returned to the ship and 
launched the canvas boat. Both boats got as 
far North as Newman’s Bay, twenty miles 
north of their winter quarters, where they 
remained, watching for a chance to push into 
the Polar Sea. Meantime Captain Budding- 
ton, who was now commander of the expedi- 
tion, sent Hans Christian to the boats with 
the message that the Polaris was leaking, and 
ordering their return to the ship. Captain 
Tyson returned; Mr. Chester remained an- 
other fortnight at Newman Bay, vainly wait- 
ing for a chance to get northward. At the 
end of that time he returned to the ship. 


(To be concluded.) 


Life and Times of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 338.) 

On his next visit to the North he heard that 
Colonel Kirby had sent a lieutenant to arrest 
him at Swarthmore. He went to see the 
Colonel, and after a friendly conversation, 
they shook hands and parted. While Kirby 
was in London, Fox was again arrested and 
committed to the Assizes. When introduced 
to the presence of Judge Twisden, Fox said 
“Peace be amongst you all.” Judge: “Do 
you come into the court with your hat on?” 
Fox: “The bat is not the honor that cometh 
from God.” Judge; “ Will you take the oath 
of allegiance?” ox: “I never took an oath 
in my life, nor any covenant.” Judge: “ Will 
you swear or no?” Fox: “I am a christian, 
and Christ commands me not to swear; and so 
does the apostle James likewise, and whether 
I should obey God or man do thou judge.” 
After more conversation in a similar strain 
the judge again said “ Sirrah! will you swear.” 
To this Fox replied, “I am none of thy 
Sirrah’s. I am a christian, and for thee an 
old man and a judge, to sit there and give 
nicknames to prisoners, it does not become 
either thy grey hairs or thy office.” He was 
remanded to prison to remain till the next 
assizes. He was not idle in prison, but wrote 
letters on behalf and for the comfort of suffer- 
ing Friends; and at the ensuing assizes he was 
again broughtinto court before Jadge Turner. 
In his presence he so defended himself and 
exposed the errors of the indictment as to pro- 
voke the wrath of his judges; and contrary 
to all law he was again sent back to prison, 
with strict orders from Colonel Kirby that no 
one should be allowed to see him. After long 
and grievous suffering, he was removed in a 
very weak state of body to Scarborough 
Castle, where his sufferings were no less; and 
though frequently visited by persons of note, 
to whom his testimony was freely given and 
his patience manifest, he was left in prison 
until the Governor and the soldiers became 
convinced, to use their own. words, that “he 
was as stiff as a tree and as pure as a bell.” 
He was at length released by the king’s man- 
date, after an imprisonment of three years. 

It is worthy of remark, that during the 
time George Fox was thus cruelly and ille- 
gally kept in prison, the Lord was preparing 
another wonderful youth for great service in 
the cause of truth and righteousness. Thomas 
Loe, of Oxford University, was converted by 
George Fox. He was the instrument in Wil- 
liam Penn’s conversion to the principles of 
the Society, and thenceforward Penn became 
one of the Society’s most faithful defenders, 
most self-sacrificing and accomplished mem- 
bers, and one of the most eminent and useful 
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ministers. Expelled the college for his oppo-|as, a mountebank, the Poll tax Act 


sition to ceremonies, repulsed by his father, 


£100 for a duke down to 1s. for a ¥ 


sent abroad for a time, imprisoned for being|Milton’s Paradise Lost was publish 


at a Quaker’s meeting, discharge1, ordered 
home again, turned out of doors; he proved 


William Penn, in the Tower, was wri 
“No Cross, no Crown ;” while John Buny 


a true follower of Him whose ministry of|dreaming in Bedford gaol of the way f 


mercy led Him by the cross to the crown. 

At this time also John Bunyan began to 
preach as his chief theme “the curse and doom 
of the sinner.” He was to those who had pre- 
viously known him “as one sent unto them 
from the dead.” He soon had a controversy 
with some of the Quakers of the neighbor- 
hood, and was like them persecuted by licen- 
tious and envious ecclesiastics and imprisoned 
in Bedford gaol for twelve years. 

For some time after his release from prison, 
George Fox was engaged in travelling and 
writing letters to Friends in different places, 
and trying to correct the evils of John Per- 
rots’ schism. He endeavored to establish such 
meetings as were most likely to promote the 
vigor of the Society and the relief of the suf- 
fering and distressed of their number. In 
this he was so successful that if other religious 
communities acted on a similar plan, real 
pauperism would be unknown in our land. 
Monthly Meetings now became general, and 
efforts were put forth by him to perfect the 
system of meetings through all countries 
where there were members of the Society. 

In London, he and other Friends were 
kindly treated by Justice Marsh who resolved 
not to send any more of them to prison con- 
trary to his conscience. George Fox at this 


“ Slough of Despond to Giant Despair’s 
Richard Baxter and Judge Hale we 

ning a new scheme of comprehension 
ton, while Archbishop Seldon requir 
bishops to give an account of all the d 
ticles in their dioceses, persecution be 
rage, and one of the bishops declared 

lic worship that an “ Act should be pas 
only to take away the goods and cha 
the Quakers, but also to sell them fo 
slaves.” “The Act,” said the bishop o 

borough, “had against all fanatics d¢ 
business except the Quakers.” Georg 
still spared neither voice nor pen. Y 
Penn, released through the influence 
Admiral, visits the deathbed of his sp 
father, and receives intimation that the 
of his flesh relents. 

George Fox was again arrested, and 
duced to the Mayor of London, by wh 
was set at liberty after conference. 

The awful tyranny and wickedness 
high church party, and the dispersion a 
prisonment of other Dissenters, made 
declare that “if the Quakers did no 
their ground, the nation would be ov 
with drunkenness, debauchery and e 
Nobly they did stand their ground, an 
licly, yea, and fearlessly as respectful 


time also recommended the establishment of}they declare themselves for the right. 


schools for boys and girls. His efforts in this 
matter were successful, and his interest in the 
prosperity of the schools at Waltham and 
Shacklewell continued while he lived. 
Meanwhile the Conventicle Act was passed, 
and a new form of oath for the clergy; and, 
as if to prove the Divine displeasure, these 
were closely followed by the great plague of 
London which swept off one hundred thousand 
in six months! Next came the Five Mile Act 
followed by the great fire which destroyed 
thirteen thousand houses and twenty churches ! 


HIS MARRIED LIFE, 


After a useful journey from London through 
the midland and northern counties Fox came 
to Bristol. In Bristol he met the widow of 
Judge Fell, at whose house meetings had been 
for some time settled. He found her of a 
willing mind, and having summoned her chil- 
dren, and obtained their consent with the tes- 
timony of Friends, they were married in the 
public meeting house, in Broadmead. 

They stayed a week in Bristol, and went 
into the country of Oldstone, where they 
parted, for the prosecution of the mission in 
which they were severally engaged. She 
travelling northward, he towards London. 
He forty-five and she fifty-five years of age. 
Certainly he delayed marriage long enough. 

While in London he wrote to Quarterly 
Meetings, advising them to provide for the 
apprenticeship of children whose parents were 
poor, and set out to meet his wife in Leices- 
tershire, where he learned to his grief that she 
was in Lancaster prison, on an old premunire 
from which she had been previously dis- 
charged. This hastened his return to Lon- 


front rank stood forth George Fox an 
liam Penn. George now felt seriously g 
because of the overflowings of vice, ar 
frustration of previous attempts to sec 
wife’s liberty. At length, after dif 
periods of imprisonment for ten yea 


joined her husband in London. 


In 1671 his health began to give wa 
after attending the Yearly Meeting wi 
wife, he took his leave of her again, an 
barked on board the Industry to vis 
brethren in America, accompanied by 8 
ministers. 

During this time, attempts were being 


for the establishment of popery, the De 


York renounced protestantism, the Nev 
venticle Act was passed, and the learned 
Owen, after a controversy with Richarc 
ter, might be seen at Haling, occupied 
paring the “ Glory of Christ” for the 
William Penn was laboring incessan 
speech and writing on behalf of his suf 
brethren, and on behalf of civil and rel 
liberty. 

George Fox, having escaped the pe 
the deep, spent nearly three years prea 
and teaching the Americans in the trauec 
ter of Christian Missionary, and on his 
was soon joined in the city of Bristol 
wife, several of her children and some F 
from London, with whom, after blessed 
ings, he travelled to the metropolis. 

His stay in London was very short, 
soon find him and his son-in-law lodg 
Worcester gaol by warrant of Henry P 
Thomas Lower was discharged by the 
trates, but George was recommitted 
fusing to swear. From thence by 


don, and by the persevering application of|corpus he was taken to London, and aga 
her two-daughters, his wife’s discharge was|manded to Worcester assizes for trial 
procured. About this time the persecuted|which he did not finally get free until h 
covenanters took up arms, the king dressed] was despaired of, and at length he was b 


the King’s Bench in London. 
Sir M. Hale presiding, through whose 
osition he was discharged by proclama- 
nd soon after retired to Swarthmore for 
ry of health, there he abode, writing as 
r nearly three years. 
ing this period, Elwood the Quaker 
» be seen acting the part of a “good 
ritan” to the aged blind Bard, when de- 
by his wife and family. Sir Matthew 
assed from the judgment seat on earth 
presence of the supreme judge in 
n, the declaration of indulgences by the 
ad been made, and condemned by the 
ons and recalled by the king. The Test 
ad passed, was refused by the Duke of 
and Proclamations issued against Ro- 
atholics and Dissenters, and for twenty- 
abbaths, constables watched the chapel 
0 apprehend Baxter. 


ef (To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Be not Discouraged. 


annexed selections from the pen of 
Woolman, are put forth here especially 
e€ encouragement, and, it may be, help 
ose who feel called to go forth in the 
of the Lord, and to proclaim, under the 
of the anointing, His messages unto 


to be humbled as in the dust, and to feel 
he offscouring of all things,’’ under a 
of the weight of the “woe,” with the 
mortifying unworthiness and poverty 
it attending; yet this state of stripped- 
eing a needed preparation for the work, 
ho has promised to be the sufficiency, 
rength in weakness, the helper of the 
ss to all who put their trust in Him 
will not send these forth at their own 
es; but in infinite condescension and 
will go before and prepare the way, so 

is honor shall be promoted in ways un- 
n to them, and their peace made to flow. 
even should the solemn, searching testi- 


who would nowasof old say, “ Prophesy 
ato us right things; speak unto us smooth 
, prophesy deceits;” yet, as dear John 
man represents, as the Lord’s ministers 
it their cause to Him, not fearing to 
man, He will bless their labors, and 
- His word to “prosper in the thing 
to He sends it.” Therefore may these, 
“isoners of hope, seek to dwell in the 
mg hold,” which nothing can move! And 
‘though clouds threaten, and storms rage, 
*stimony of one of the early Friends will, 
es, be experienced to the joy and re- 
g of their spirits, viz: “Though the 
of strife are up in floods at present, 
eetly doth the waters of life flow, and 
ant streams are drunk of by those who 
patient in the will of God ; and life, power, 
rlory, are more manifest than ever from 
‘ather.” 
e extracts are as follows :— ‘Through 
umbling dispensations of Divine Provi- 
3, men are sometimes fitted for his service. 
messages of the prophet Jeremiah were 
sagreeable to the people, and so reverse 
2 spirit they lived in, that he became the 
t of their reproach ; and in the weakness 
ture, thought of desisting from his pro- 
¢ office; but, saith he, ‘His word was in 
eart as a burning fire shut up in my 
i, and I was weary with forbearing, and 


Chief} could not stay.’ 
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I saw at this time, that if I 
was honest in declaring that which Truth 
opened in me, I could not please all men; and 
labored to be content in the way of my duty, 
however disagreeable to my own inclination.” 

“T found that to be a fool as to worldly 
wisdom, and commit my cause to God, not 
fearing to offend men, who take offence at the 
simplicity of Truth, is the only way to remain 
unmoved at the sentiments of others. The 
fear of man brings a snare; by halting in our 
duty, and giving back in the time of trial, our 
hands grow weaker, our spirits get mingled 
with the people, our ears grow dull as to hear- 
ing the language of the true Shepherd, so that 
when we look at the way of the righteous, it 
seems as though it was not for us to follow 
them.” 

“Travelling up and down of late, I have had 
renewed evidences, that to be faithful to the 
Lord, and contented with his will concerning 
me, is a most necessary and useful lesson for 
me to be learning; looking less at the effects 
of my labor, than at the pure motive and 
reality of the concern, as it arises from heaven- 
ly love. In the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength ; and as the mind, by humble resig- 
nation, is united to him, and we utter words 
from an inward knowledge that they arise 
from the heavenly spring, though our way 


eople. It is no doubt often the lot of|may be difficult, and require close attention to 


keep in it; and though the manner in which 
we may be led may tend to our own abasement ; 
yet, if we continue in patience and meekness, 
heavenly peace is the reward of our labors.” 

In a time of trial J. W. writes: “ A weighty 
exercise came upon me, and under the sense 
of my own infirmities, and the great danger 
I felt of turning aside from perfect purity, my 
mind was often drawn to retire alone, and 
put up my prayers to the Lord, that he would 
be graciously pleased to strengthen me; that 
setting aside all views of self-interest and the 
friendship of this world, I. might stand fully 
resigned to his holy will.” 

“ From the steady opposition which faithful 


be, at times, ungrateful to the ears of| Friends, in early times, made to many things 


then approved of, they were bated and perse- 
cuted by men living in the spirit of this world; 
and suffering with firmness, they were made 
a blessing to the church, and the work pros- 
pered. 

“To be convinced of the pure principle of 
Truth, and diligently exercised in walking 
answerably thereto, is necessary before I 
can consistently recommend this principle to 
others. I often feel a labor in spirit, that we 
who are active members in religious society 
may experience in ourselves the truth of these 
expressions of the holy One: ‘I will be sancti- 
fied in them that come nigh me.’ In this 
case, my mind hath been often exercised when 
alone, year after year for many years, and in 
the renewings of Divine love, a tender care 
bath been incited in me, that we who profess 
the light of Christ Jesus to be our teacher, 
may be a family united in that purity of wor- 
ship which comprehends a holy life, and min- 
isters instruction to others.” 

“Remember, O my soul! the quietude of 
those in whom Christ governs, and in all thy 
proceedings feel after it.” 


If this hidden root of the saints’ fellowship 
be overlooked, a decay of true union will 
gradually ensue, and alienation of heart from 
the family and its holy head will take place. 


'—Samuel Fothergill, 


Tea. 

Chan Lai Sun, Chinese Imperial Commis- 
sioner of Education, recently delivered a lec- 
ture in Springfield, Mass., on the subject of 
tea and its culture. He began by stating that 
tea grows in every province in China except 
three or four upon the northernmost Siberian 
border, but the quality and quantity depends 
largely upon the locality. The leaves resemble 
those of the willow, and are gathered during 
the spring and early summer. They are first 
exposed in a cool dry place for a day or two, 
then rolled into a ball on a table of bamboo 
slats, and dried in the sun. The rolling is to 
extract a portion of the juice of the leaves. 
After they have been dried in the sun, they 
are put into an egg-shaped iron pan over a 
charcoal fire, and incessantly stirred until a 
certain point of dryness is reached. The 
operator stirs with his hands, thrusting them 
in all portions of the pan, and practice enables 
him to dry the leaves almost exactly alike. 
The raiser superintends this process, and then 
brings his tea in bamboo baskets to the tea 
merchant, who adjudges its quality, and buys 
it at prices ranging from $15 to $20 per picul, 
equal to 1333 pounds. The merchant mixes 
his purchases together in a large reservoir, 
and at his convenience weighs out a number 
of pounds of tea leaves, and women and chil- 
dren spread them. upon a large stage, and 
separate the leaves into grades according to 
quality. The tea stalks are the lowest grade, 
and the sorters are paid by the number of 
ounces of stalks they bring in. Children earn 
from 4 to 5 cents a day; the very best’ workers 
rarely earn as much as 10 cents a day. Ameri- 
cans could hardly live upon such wages, and 
until other nations can raise tea for 12 cents 
a pound they cannot compete with China in 
its production. 

After the sorting each grade is packed by 
itself in chests or bamboo baskets, the first 
for exportation and the latter for home con- 
sumption. It is ordered by importers abroad 
through a tea taster, who receives a salary of 
some $3,000 a year and operates as follows: 
He has a long, narrow table, on which 60 or 
70 cups are set; a boy weighs exactly one 
ounce from a small box into one of these cups, 
and if he has samples enough, all the cups are 
used. Hot water is then poured into each 
cup, and after five minutes the boy calls the 
master, who sips from every cup, holds the 
liquid in his mouth a moment, then ejects it 
and notes in his book the quality of the tea. 
The purchaser orders upon his taster’s esti- 
mate, and when his packages arrive at the 
warehouse, about one in twenty is opened for 
comparison with the sample. If it proves of 
inferior grade, a material reduction is at once 
made in the price, 80 that without connivance 
with the tea taster the adulteration of tea is 
next to impossible in China. 

The tea is always examined to determine 
its age, as it is choicer when young. Itisa 
vexed question whether black and green tea 
belong to the same species; it is probable, 
however, that they are branches of the same 
variety, and the color depends upon the lo- 
cality. If a seed of black tea be planted in 
the green tea region, a few generations will 
make them both alike. When black tea is 
high, green can readily be turned into black, 
but black cannot be made to appear green. 
The latter obtains its bluish color artificially, 
Prussian blue being used in the coloring, but 
in such small quantities as to be harmless, 
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The annual average yield of a tea plant is 
about twenty ounces, and too much rain af- 
fects the quality as well as the amount. The 
plants live from 20 to 30 years, and, when old, 
are frequently cut down, and a young shrub 
grafted into the old stock. Quicker returns 
are thus obtained, but the plant does not last 
so long. 

Tea is drank pure in China, but there are 
very different ways of preparing it. The 
Chinese tea connoisseur purchases an article 
costing variously from $16 to $20 per pound. 
If he uses this choicest kind, which is only 
grown on the tops of mountains, and of which 
only ten or fifteen piculs are produced in the 
kingdom, he has a teapot, an inch and a half 
high, and about an inch in diameter. A pinch 
of tea is put in, about twenty drops of hot 
water turned on, and it is ready to sip. It 
would be very intoxicating to drink much; 
even the taste of a sip will remain in the 
throat for hours after the tea has evaporated. 
The more common way of tea drinking is to 
have a teapot six feet high and three feet in 
diameter, kept warm, ready for any one to 
drink who chooses. 

The speaker considered that, as long as the 
tea is of good quality, it matters little how it 
is prepared. The best way is to warm the 
pot with boiling water, then put in the tea 
and pour the water upon it. It should never 
be boiled. 

The seeds of the plant are about the size of 
a small cherry; and from those not wanted 
for planting, oil is expressed, used for cooking 
purposes. The tea in this country is gener- 
ally much injured by long conveyance by sea, 
and has a moldy taste to one who has drunk 
it in its freshness. The individual consump- 
tion of tea is much greater in China than 
here.—Scientific American. 


, For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 323.) 

“Twelfth month 10th—By reason of a 
letter concerning the dangerous illness of my 
brother John Scott, and his continued solici- 
tude to see me, in great distress and anxiety 
of spirit, excited by various considerations, I 
went from Hartford, and the same evening I 
visited him at his house at Ratcliff. To my 
great satisfaction I beheld in him the pride 
and glory of all flesh abased ; and the Saviour, 
who was clothed in the seamless robe, ‘ whose 
hands and feet were pierced,’ and whose head 
was crowned with thorns, exalted as the only 
rock in the valley of death. How wonderful 
are the works of Jehovah; ‘who maketh the 
city an heap, the defenced city a ruin,’ ‘the 
palace of strangers to be no city;’ and who 
causeth ‘the branch of the terrible to be 
brought low.’ 

31st.—In the week-day meeting, I was ex- 
ercised in mental prayer and meditation; I 
hope measurably by the Spirit that quick- 
eneth. This being the last day in the year 
1783, amidst various interruptions I have re- 
viewed the works of Jehovah, and his wonders 
in the deep: towards the close, a very affecting 
scene was attendant in the visiting my brother 
J.S., on his death bed. ‘Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost,’ was 
the command of our great Master ; consistent 
with which, I esteem it my duty to preserve 
and make known to some, the dying expres- 
sions of the deceased; as a testimony to the 
cause of Christianity, and the power of Christ; 
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being fully persuaded that ‘there is no name 
given under heaven, or amongst men, where- 
by we must be saved,’ but the name of Jesus 
Christ: both as he was in the fulness of time 
manifested in the flesh, and as he is declared 
in power to be the Son of God, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 


proveth ‘of sin, of righteousness and of 
ment.’ May all who are at ease in Zion 
before him, who is ‘judge of quick and 
that in the valley of Achor may be op¢ 
door of hope. 
Fifth month 21st.—This evening dey 
this life Ann Orger, with whom I had 


the dead; and Christ within, ‘the hope of|intimately acquainted forty-four years. 


glory,’ ‘the Lord our righteousness.’ In the 
evening, during a sitting in silence in a 


of my friends are already numbered wi 
dead; and the angel of death seems 


Friend’s house, I was favored with a sense of|hovering over the habitations of thos¢ 


that mercy which I so much need, and so little 
deserve.” 


are yet living. ‘It is appointed unto 
once to die;’ and O! the tremendousimp¢ 


An interesting memoir of the last illness of|consequence; ‘ but after this, the judgn 
his brother then follows, who, he writes, de-|from which neither men nor angels ¢ 


parted this life on the 12th day of the Twelfth 
month, 1783, in remarkable quietness, with- 
out sigh or groan, and was buried in Friends’ 
burying-ground in Ratcliff, on the 18th, being 
nearly fifty-four years of age.* 

“ First month Ist, 1784.—This day, amidst 
bodily pains and various interruptions, bath 
been passed under some sense of the Divine 
presence, ‘in the house of my pilgrimage,’ 
may the same be increased from day to day, 
until ‘mortality is swallowed up oflife.’ ‘Walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,’ was the com- 
mand of God to Abraham, who was no legalist, 
but saw the day of Christ, and was glad. 

8th.—In the evening, walking in the fields 
near Dunkirks, these words, although I be- 
lieve not precisely contained in Scripture, were 
impressed on my mind, with some savor and 
application, viz: the Lamb shall be their 
leader. . 

9th.—The Lamb shall be their leader. May 
the Lamb, who hath been slain from the foun- 
dation of fallen’ nature in man, overcome; 
‘angels, authorities and powers, being made 
subject to him.’ 

30th.—l or some time past I have been em- 
ployed in a work which has long been before 
me, viz: the revising, correcting, and abridg- 
ing my diary, which was begun in the year 
1780. Wonderful have been the Lord’s deal- 
ings with me, and his mercies, which can 
never be recounted. May the recording of 
them prove a way-mark to the weary! 

Second month 12th.—As I was getting into 
a chaise, | broke my shin; by which means I 
was almost wholly confined within doors, 
until the 9th of the Third month. At times 
I was thankful to ‘the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named,’ that no more 
severe an infliction had befallen me. 

Fourth month 5th.—In the Monthly Meet- 
ing, the iniquities of my holy things were set 
in order before me; particularly in concerns 
in the ministry and discipline. My most early 
appearances in the former were at a time, 
when pursuits of a different kind much en- 
grossed my attention : in respect to the latter, 
there lony existed a zeal, which was incom- 


liver, but only the Prince of Life: with 
is the water and the blood, the light an 
atonement. 

22nd.—By continued indisposition I ar 
day prevented from going to Hitchin, in 
to attend the funeral of our worthy 
Isaac Sharpless, on the morrow. 

23rd.—Althoughb pained in body and I 
mind, I found an inclination to sit wit 
friends in the forenoon meeting at Har 
the gracious declaration of the Lord 
being renewed in my remembrance, w 
degree of light and power, viz: ‘Wher 
or three are gathered together in my fr 
there am I in the midst of them ;’ some 
were uttered, relative to his Almighty p 
omnipresence, and priesthood. ‘The me 
was smaller than usual; many Friends 
gone from home to attend the funeral c 
worthy friend and minister of Christ, 
Sharpless; who was a prince in Israe 
seeking to lord it over God’s heritage ; b 
ensample to the flock. Let the young 
inexperienced amongst us, beware of the 
righteous leaven ; nor therein follow the 
steps even of those who are, in many res 
‘worthy of double honor; and whom 
may esteeni better than themselves. 
Christ only is the perfect, unvarying exa 
and high priest of his people; who hi 
was ‘meek and lowly in heart;’ and sc 
not his own honor, but the honor of Him 
sent him; and of whom our friend was a: 
ful follower, according to ‘the measure ¢ 
stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 

Seventh month 21st.—A mistaken zea 
supposed moderation, falsely called ch: 
although opposite in their appearance: 
quently proceed from the same Cause; 
in vessels measurably sanctified, viz: the 
of ‘being buried with Christ by baptism 
death ; that not only the earth in them n 
be shaken, but the heavens also: inste 
which there hath been frequently, fru 
and unsanctified efforts to engraft the ren 
of the first Adam into the plant which 
an immortal nature: ‘this divides in J 
and scatters in Israel.’ 

23rd.—In the course of the present ¥ 


patible with true knowledge, and that fear of|I received a recent proof of a few words | 


the Lord which ‘is the beginning of wisdom;’ 
instead of judgment there was frequently a 
cry, somewhat similar to what was formerly 
uttered, ‘Come with me, and see my zeal for 
the Lord.’ I much sought after the praise 
and approbation of faithful men, and I had 
my reward. But the Lord seeth not as man 
seeth and ‘bringeth every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing.’ ‘For judg- 
ment I am come into this world,’ said the 
faithful and true Witness; and the spirit re- 


* See vol, 9 of Friends’ Library, p. 388-9. 


sufficient for the ministry, and as appl 
gold set in pictures of silver: for at a si 
at T. B.’s, our beloved friend George Dil 
expressing only the following sentence, 
‘in my Father’s house are many mansi 
‘I go to prepare a place for you;’ ther 
peared more of a ministry in them to m 
at least, than sometimes in a multitu 
words. 

Eighth month Ist, First-day—Samuel 
ingham having had lively and accep 
service in the forenoon meeting at Hor 
down, I was enabled, in a subsequent spa 


n silence, internally to plead for mercy, 
the Fountain of mercy ; to whom mercy, 
ited mercy, sovereign mercy belongs. 
men are of a merciful forgiving disposi- 
om blessed are they: but-as a mole-hill 


ercies of men in comparison of his ‘who 


not consumed.’” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


MY WINDOW IVY. 


er my window the Ivy climbs, 

Its roots are in homely jars ; 

ut all the day it looks at the sun, 
And at night looks out at the stars. 


he dust of the room may dim its green, 
But I call to the breezy air, 

me in, come in, good friend of mine! 
And make my window fair.” 


the Ivy thrives from day to day, 

Its leaves all turned to the light; 

nd it gladdens my soul with its tender green, 
And teaches me, day and night. 


hat though my lot is in lowly place, 
And my spirit behind the bars: 

ll the day I may look at the sun, 
And at night look out at the stars! 


hat though the dust of earth would dim ; 
_There’s a glorious outer air 

hat will sweep through my soul, if I let it in, 
And make it fresh and fair. 


Year God! let me grow from day to day, 
Clinging and sunny and bright ! 

hough planted in shade, thy window is near, 
And my leaves may turn to the light. 


Selected. 
DO AS NEAR RIGHT AS YOU CAN. 


he world stretches widely before you, 

A field for your muscle and brain ; 

d though clouds may often float.o’er you, 
| And often come tempests and rain, 
fearless of storms which o’ertake you— 
Push forward through all like a man— 
ood fortune will never forsake you, 

If you do as near right as you can. 


member, the will to do rightly, 

| Tf used, will the evil confound ; 

ive daily by conscience, that nightly 
Your sleep may be peaceful and sound. 
contests of right never waver— 

Let honesty shape every plan, 

nd life will of Paradise savor, 

If you do as near right as you can. 


hough foes darkest scandal may speed 
And strive with their shrewdest of tact 
7o injure your fame, never heed, 

But justly and honestly act: 

d ask of the Ruler of Heaven 

To save your fair name as a man, 

d all that you ask will be given, 

Tf you do as near right as you can. 


For ‘The Friend.” 


Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 270.) 


ed Greek from Roman physiognomies 


an heads. 


e human race as a sign of superior intel 
ce 


ountain, as a drop to the ocean ; 80 are 


tin the bush, when the bush burned, and 


e Dutch anatomist Camper, after having 
ared Greek and Roman statues, or medals 
ther nationality, assumed that the cause 
ie intellectual superiority which distin- 


to be found in the fact that, with the 
ks, the facial angle is larger than in 
Starting with this observa- 
Camper pursued his enquiries, until it 
red to him to advance the theory that 
merease of the facial angle may be taken 


observation was correct, insomuch as 
arated men from apes, and carrion birds 
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from other birds. But its application to dif- 
ferent varieties of men, as a measure of their 
various degrees of intelligence, was a preten- 
sion doomed to be sacrificed to future investi- 
gations. Dr. Jacquart, assistant naturalist in 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris, call- 
ing to his aid an instrument he invented, by 
which the facial angle is rapidly measured, 
has, in our day, made numerous studies of the 
facial angle of human beings. M. Jacquart 
found that this angle cannot be taken as a 
measure of intelligence, for he observed it to 
be a right angle in individuals, who, with re- 
spect to intelligence, were in no way superior 
to others whose facial angle was much smaller. 
M. Jacquart went so far as to show that, in 
the population of Paris alone, the facial angle 
varies between much wider proportions than 
those imposed by Camper as characteristic 
limits of human varieties. 

The measure of the facial angle, therefore, 
is far from bearing the importance which has 
long been ascribed to it; but this does not 
go to prevent its application, with advantage, 
in ordinary cases, where races of men are re- 
quired to be distinguished from one another. 

Erect carriage is another of the character- 
istics which distinguish the human species 
from all other animals, including the ape, by 
whom this position is but rarely assumed, and 
then accidentally and unnaturally. Every 
thing in the human skeleton is calculated to 
ensure a vertical posture. In the first place, 
the head articulates with the vertebral column 
at a point so situated that, when this verte- 
bral column is erect, the head, by means of 
its own weight, remains supported in equili- 
brium. Besides this the shape of the head, 
the direction of the face, the position of the 
eyes, and the form of the nostrils, all require 
that man should walk erect on two feet. 

If our body were intended to assume a hori- 
zontal position, every thing connected with it 
would be out of place : the crown of the head 
would be the most advanced part, and this 
would operate most detrimentally to the exer- 
cise of sight; the eyes would be directed 
toward the earth: the nostrils would open 
backward ; the forehead and the face would 
be beneath the head. Moreover, the whole 
muscular system, and all the tendons are, in 
man, auxiliary to erect posture, without men- 
tioning the curves which occur in the verte- 
bral column, and the exceptional formation of 
the limbs, &c. J. J. Rousseau was, therefore, 
very far from right, when he contended that 
man was born to go on all fours. 

The height of men, as well as the color of 
their skin, are characteristics which must not 
be overlooked, since they are of importance 
as distinctive attributes of different races. 

And first, with regard to height, the differ- 
ences which this incident may present in the 
human species havo been greatly exaggerated. 
Much allowance must be made in admitting 
what has been written with respect to dwarfs, 
and what bas been alleged concerning giants. 
The Greeks believed in the existence of a 
people they called Pygmies, but whose place 
of abode they always omitted to point out. 
These were very small people, who were en- 
tirely hidden from view when they entered a 
‘field of standing wheat, and who passed much 
of their time in resisting the attacks of cranes. 
The same fable revived in more modern 
times, with reference to a people supposed to 
live in the island of Madagascar, who were 
styled Kymes, is equally fabulous. 


Antiquity tells us of giants, but without 
forming them into a separate race. It is 
rather in modern times that the existence of 
races of human giants has been put forward. 
In the sixteenth century, when Magellan had 
doubled Cape Hora and discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, a companion of this navigator Piga- 
fetta, gave an altogether extraordinary de- 
scription of the Patagonians, or inhabitants 
of the Terra del Fuego. He made giants of 
them. One of his successors, Teaya, adding 
yet more to the height of the Patagonians, 
assigned to these men a stature of from four 
to three metres. ; 

Modern travellers have reduced to accurate 
proportions the exaggerated statements of 
ancient navigators. The French naturalist 
Alcide d’Orbigny, actually measured a large 
number of the Patagonians, and found that 
their height, on an average, was about 1m.73. 
This, then, is about the limit of the height 
which is reached by the human species. 

With reference to the extreme smallness, we 
are able to arrive at this by referring to the 
Bushmen who inhabit Southern Africa. An 
English traveller, Barrow, measured all the 
members of a tribe of Bushmen, and found 
their average height was 1m.31. 

The human species, therefore, varies in 
height to the extent of about 0m.42. that is 
to say, the difference between the height of 
the Patagonians and that of the Bushmen. 
It is well to make this observation whilst we 
are upon this subject, since the supporters of 
the theory of a plurality of human races have 
invoked these differences in height in support 
of the multiplicity of the races of humanity. 
It is clear that, among animals, races vary in 
height to a much greater extent than they 
do with man; there is, by comparison, a much 
greater difference in. size between a mastiff 
and a dog of the Pyrenees, than there is be- 
tween a Bushman and a Patagonian. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

His parents were not members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, but inclined that 
way, and brought him up in accordance with 
their principles. When he was about eight 
years of age, the family removed to Fayette 
Co., Pa., which was then a wilderness, and 
but few Friends lived nearer than Hopewell, 
in Frederick Co., Virginia. Some families 
having settled in Washington Co., Pa., his 
father removed in a few years to that neigh- 
borbood. Here an indulged meeting was 
granted by Hopewell Monthly Meeting, of 
which they all became members. Abou the 
21st year of his age, he was married to a 
young woman of Westland, where a Monthly 
Meeting had recently been established. They 
were tbe first couple who were married ac- 


cording to our rules, west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

He was of an orderly life and conversation ; 
and being willing to live a self-denying life, 


so that he might finish bis course with joy, 
he was a good example to others of riper age 
than himself. He was frequently concerned 
to speak in a religious manner to individuals 
in private, as also in meetings for discipline ; 
and his mind becoming impressed with the 
‘belief, that if he were faithful he must appear 
‘in a more public manner, he yielded to this 
| conviction, and spoke in the line of the 
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ministry to the satisfaction of his friends,|properly supported. The principal cause of] bad meetings more than usually favored, 


about the 27th year of hisage. Being careful 
not to go before his guide, his words were 
few, and his appearances not very frequent 
for several years. As he increased in his gift 
and in experience, he was acknowledged as 
a minister by Middleton Monthly Meeting, 
Obio, where he had previously removed about 
the year 1803. 

Soon after this he seems to have been im- 
pressed with the belief, that the strength of 
his days must be devoted to the service of 
his Heavenly Father—for under date of 4th 
mo. 26th, 1804, he has left this memorandum. 
“ As I walked out in or near my own fields, 
soon after my return from a visit to some 
Friends’ families down Little Beaver, near 
Georgetown, and at the falls of Big Beaver, 
it clearly opened in my mind, and remained 
an intelligent sensation; ‘thou hast not much 
more to do with the world;’ on considering 
thereof, I thought I might transact some 
business, and have some things done so as to 
leave my wife and children in as comfortable 
a way as I could; however, I believe from 
my bodily infirmities that I shall not perform 
much more bodily labor.’”’ He does not ap- 
pear to have received the impression, that he 
was soon to be removed from this state of 
existence, but accepted this visitation as a 
caution to be diligent in the performance of 
his religious duties while time and ability 
were afforded. In accordance with this his 
journal shows that much of his time was so 
spent during the next 25 years, and though 
his life was prolonged for several years after 
that period, yet it was attended with en- 
feebled bealth. 

In the latter part of the year 1809, he 
obtained permission from his Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings to visit meetings in parts 
of Pennsylvania, and adjacent States. In the 
record he has left of this journey, it is instruc- 
tive to notice the care which he exercised, and 
his practice of reviewing his public services. 
We often meet with such passages as these: 
“on examination I found no omission or error 
knowingly made,” “I passed the meeting in 
silence, and remained.easy with it,” “I feel 
easy with my past labors,” Xe. 

His memoranda of this journey commence 
thus: ‘On the 5th of 12th mo. 1809, after 
taking a solemn leave of my family, I left my 
outward habitation, and travelled to Beaver 
Falls, 22 miles, having my beloved brother 
William Heald for companion.” After a 
tedious journey over muddy roads, they ar- 
rived on the 10th at a settlement of Friends, 
at Dunning’s creek, on. First day morning, 
in season to attend their meeting for worship. 
In the afternoon he laid before his companion, 
and such Friends as were present, a concern 
to appoint a meeting for such as were in- 
clined towards Friends, and such as had lost 
their right by disownment. They united 
with his prospect, and the meeting was 
thought to bea profitable one. He remained 
to the Monthly Meeting on the following day, 
in which he labored for the youth who were 
present, and left the meeting with satisfaction, 
“because,” he adds, “1 felt clear and easy to 
leave them.” 

From this place he continued his journey 
eastward, through southern Pennsylvania, 
visiting meetings at Monallen, Huntingdon, 
Little York, Columbia, &c., many of which 
have, since that time, been greatly reduced 
or so enfeebled, that they could no longer be 


this, was the unhappy division in the Society 
of Friends caused by the attempt to introduce 
unitarian sentiments about fifty years ago. 
He visited the meetings generally in the south- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, and his journal 
contains brief notices of them, and of some 
of the Friends with whom he met. At New 


between meetings I feel easy. It is no 
hard as I expected; how soon it may be o 
wise, 1 know not, but I have great caus 
be thankful for the favors bestowed on 
of which I am not worthy. Oh, I cann 
thankful enough for the preservations 
favors I cannot name! May hamility be 


Garden, he mentions being at the house of] continual attendant.” 


that valuable minister, Jacob Lindley. “This 
meeting,” he says, “was deeply exercising 
and trying. Several bore testimony; one 
man besides myself, and three women. It 
was a solid meeting, and though I endeavored 
to labor faithfully, yet was not relieved, but 
on examination found no omission or error 
knowingly made.” At Okesson, ‘I was more 
tried than in any meeting sinceI left home. 
I passed it in silence, and remained easy with 
it.” At Centre, “I felt a very agreeable 
exercise, which I sat under, until it appeared 
a suitable time, when I stood up and ex- 
pressed as way opened; but after a while, I 
came to a stop and sat down.” Ist mo, 5th, 
1810. “I went to Hast Caln. It was a large 
meeting. In the fore part, I felt exceedingly 
weak, even like water; and I remembered 
that that weak element was, by a miraculous 
event, changed into wine. After sometime I 
stood up and opened the subject, and was 
strengthened beyond my expectation. After 
I sat down, Jesse Kersey exercised his gift, 
and a pleasing solemnity attended the con- 
clusion thereof.” At Marlborough, 1st mo. 
7th, he remarks: “ Here I labored in a larger 
way than I ever did, that I remember. I 
wish I may be preserved in my place; and I 
feel that which inclines me to believe I am in 
my place, and oh! that I may not exceed my 
proper bounds, but labor as I may be en- 
abled.” 8th. “Attended Kennet Meeting, 
which was large, and deeply exercising and 
trying. I found no way to clear myself but 
by plain, close dealing; and I thought I was 
favored, and the fear of man taken away; and 
I labored honestly and largely, and felt clear, 
and no uneasiness in myself, either in doing 
too much or too little.” 11th. Okesson “was 
a good little meeting. Those who attended 
were encouraged. These are they who keep 
Society together, for where meetings are ne- 
glected, Society comes to nothing, or nearly 
so.” On the 13th, he wrote a letter of caution 
to one, respecting whom fears had arisen, lest 
the extension of his business cares, and the 
pursuit of useful discoveries, should insensibly 
draw his mind away from its true centre—a 
state of watchfulness to know the Divine 
Will, and submission of heart to be guided by 
it—where only is the place of safety. 

14th. Attended Birmingham meeting which 
was large and solid. Went to Westtown 
school where we arrived just after the 
scholars were collected at 3 o’clock, to sit 
in stillness, to hear some chapters read. After 
we were seated a short time, three boys one 
after another in order, then three girls, read 
very handsomely. After this 1 communicated 
a few sentences to them, there being about 
100 boys and as many girls. They sat in 
decent order in one room, together with their 
superintendents. 

After a meeting at Newton on the 17th, to 
which he had been conducted by Jeffrey Smed- 
ley, of whom he speaks as being peculiarly 
active and helpful to those travelling in the 


I have mentioned Richard Barnard, 
one or two things respecting him, I t 
worthy to be inserted here. The firs 
there was an uneasiness between him a 
Friend who lived near. Some endeavors 
been used to remove it, but without eff 
He related that one night, as he lay in be 
came into his mind, that he must go and 
water, and wash his friend’s feet. In 
morning he took two jugs of clear water, 
them into his saddle bags, took them on 
shoulder, and walked to the house. He t 
the Friend aside, and informed him for v 
he came. The Friend replied, he should 
wash his feet. Richard replied he came 
that purpose, and the tears ran down 
cheeks. Having done all he could, he 
turned home with peace, and the uneasii 
died away as though it had never b 
This he did much in the cross. Be 
Friends took up the concern of spiri 
liquors, he was in the practice of mal 
cider in the fall, and taking it to the 
tillery to make brandy for harvest; but a 
making cider, he felt uneasy about takin 
to the distillery. His wife asked him tc 
it, he told her he could not do it, althougt 
did not know how he should get his har 
work done. When harvest came, he off 
sixpence more a day for hands who we 
work without spirits, and to his satisfac 
got his harvest in better than he had don 
years before; and he continued the same p 
tice ever after.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Frie; 
Notes on Microscopy. 


From time to time have appeared in “ 
Friend” allusions to the microscope, the 
tory of its origin and some of the won 
revealed by it. The writer proposes to g 
in a familiar way, some remarks that | 
enable the younger readers of this pape 
understand the form and working of 
better class of instraments known by — 
name, and to add some results of bis | 
observation. The knowledge and pleasut 
be gained by a frequent use of the micros« 
are so great, that he feels sorry they 
shared in by so few; and he is confident, 
if some whose circumstances allow t 
time for research were to become posses 
of instruments of good quality they w 
find recreation and instruction so unite 
their use, that their lonely hours would 
more productive of enjoyment, and their ¢ 
munion with their friends made purer 
more pleasing. Among my personal 
mates I know very few, except physiciar 
teachers, who own, or frequently use ‘an 
strument of the kind; and I cannot nov 
call to mind a single female friend who res 
to it habitually or occasionally, for an inte 
tual treat, rich as it is in suggestions to 
understanding, and the heart. As these 
marks are addressed to those who have 


work of the ministry, he makes the following’ heretofore made optical subjects their sp¢ 


remarks: “ For a considerable time, we have 


study, a little reference to the princi 
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ved in the construction of the instrument 
ot be avoided, and it shall be as brief as 
mstances will allow. 

2 are all aware that a very wide pros- 
ean be seen with the eyes in one position. 
et a person standing facing the north, 
sut moving his eyes, can have some 
ption of the objects from the extreme 
to the extreme west, and, over nearly 
dea range from above to below. In the 
shen, on a space less than a square inch 
ea, must be a picture of every thing that 


of rays from the white object to make a well 
defined picture on the retina. 

Every thing diminishes in apparent size by 
distance. From the top ofa mountain the hilly 
land below flattens into a plain, and the fields 
look like the squares of a checker board; 
large buildings disappear, and a penny held 
up a few inches from the eye will hide a 
hundred square miles of country near the dis- 
tant horizon. All objects capable of being 
seen, send out rays of light in every direction. 
When the eye is near, more rays are received 


e seen at one time. The greater part of|by the pupil and the image is brighter and 


riew, however, is indistinct; and if we de- 


more distinct, but if the eye is too close, the rays 


to know accurately the appearance of|it receives are too divergent; the crystalline 


particular object, we turn our eyes di- 
7towards it. The fact is, that a very 
part, only, of the eye, is capable of giv- 
saccurate perceptions. This place called 
rellow spot, about one eighth of an inch 
ameter, is at the back of the eye, on the 
2, immediately opposite to the pupil. 
w large must any object be, to make 
an image on this little spot as will give 
o the sense of sight? That depends on 
things—its brightness, its distance, and 
ormation of the particular eye we have 
r consideration. As respects brightness, 
oung readers can experiment by placing 
fragments of different objects on various 
ces and retiring from them until they 
pear. It will probably be found that a 
nent of bright metal or glass, can be seen 
ie greatest distance, a white spot on a 
‘sorface next, and lastly a dark spot on 
M ground. One reason for this difference 
e found in the comparatively greater 
nt of light reflected by one object than 
other, and another reason in the condi- 
of the pupil of the eye caused by the 
3 amount of light which the eye receives. 
pupil, you know, is the window of the 
; always partially open, but surrounded 
curtain variously colored in different in- 
alg, called the iris. When the light re- 
d by this curtain is blue, the person is 
50 be blue eyed—and so in other cases, 
n eyed, black eyed, &c. The pupil of 
e is constantly changing its size by the 
asions and contractions of this curtain, 
take place insensibly to ourselves, but 
reatly to our comfort and clearness of 
If we look up at the sky, toward a 
wall strongly illuminated by the sun, or 
any other very bright object, rather a 
il impression is received by the retina; 
ation of the trouble is conveyed to the 
which responds by sending a despatch 
‘ those nerve fibres which extend to the 
hat it shall draw together its protecting 
and shut out, by diminishing the aper- 
the injurious intensity of light. If, on 
ntrary, we are so situated that too small 
ount of light for distinct vision is re- 
, another set of nerves is excited, the 
, of the iris are rolled away, and the pupil 
enlarged that a feeble illumination will 
ficient to impress the retina: Keeping 
things in remembrance, it will easily be 
sstood why a dark spot on a light back 
ad is less easily seen than a light spot on 
back ground. The glare of light from 
ck ground, in the former case, causes 
a contraction of the aperture of the 
that the feeble rays from the small dark 
fail to excite the sense of vision. In 
tter case there is no glare, and the pupil 
ing larger admits a sufficient number 


lens within the eye cannot bring them to a 
focus, and no definite image is produced. If, 
now, we place between the eye and the ob- 
ject a lens of glass of suitable curvature, 
additional convergent power is gained; the 
object is seen clearly, larger than the reality, 
and the effect produced is, that of the micro- 
scope in its simplest form. The assistance 
produced is obvious enough, and every body 
who wears ordinary convex spectacles is ex- 
perimental witness of the advantage gained ; 
but how many persons, of the vast number 
that depend on those useful instruments, and 
how many youths, that have exchanged school 
days for a business life, in these days of scien- 
tific culture, thoroughly understand the man- 
ner in which this beneficent effect is produced ? 

In the hope that some, who have not suit- 
able works of reference at hand, may be will- 
ing to read more on this subject, the writer 
will state, what he deems necessary, to make 
this matter clear. The old idea that light is 
a substance, thrown off from luminous bodies 
is now generally abandoned, and the theory 
adopted, that every where through space is 
diffused an aeriform fluid, as much finer and 
more subtle than air, as air is, than molten 
iron; that it nestles among the particles of 
air and those of iron with equal ease; that it 
is wonderfully elastic, and that every lumin- 
ous body sets it into vibration, thus convey- 
ing to the sensitive nerves of our organs of 
vision the phenomena of sight. 

We all know that hearing is produced by 
waves of air proceeding from sounding bodies 
to. our ears; and it is generally understood, 
that these waves move in the direction of the 
line between the sounding body and the hearer ; 
that loudness of sound depends on the length 
of these waves, and its pitch or acuteness on 
the speed of the vibrations. On the contrary 
the vibrations of the luminiferous ether, as it 
is called, are in a direction transverse to the 
line between the light and the eye, andjin every 
possible direction at right angles to it. 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 

1832. Eighth month 28th.—“ We arrived 
at Wittenberg soon after four in the morning ; 
Stephen [Grellet] and I walked a little dis- 
tance to the old monastery where Luther, 
who was born in this place, lived. In the 
Marcktplatz is a fine statue of that great re- 
former, it is under a canopy, and he is re- 
presented with a book in his hand. We 
crossed the Elbe over a very long bridge, and 
reached Halle at noon; there is an appearance 
of great antiquity in this place, which is 
famous for its university and orphan house. 
We went in search of Professor Tholuck, 
whose name was given to us by Elsner. 


is a very learned man, understands a great, 


many languages, and is much esteemed. He 
received us cordially and with great simplicity, 
and gave us interesting information respect- 
ing the state of religion here. It appears 
that the spirit of infidelity lamentably pre- 
vails. Tholuck said that at one time he had 
himself imbibed those principles, but he was 
convinced of the truths of Christianity, by 
residing for some time in the house of an ex- 
cellent man, who, though he used no argu- 
ments with him, yet by his life and conversa- 
tion, was the means, under the divine bless- 
ing, of effecting his conversion. He told us 
of a friend of his, of the name of Hoffman, who 
was a student some years ago at the Mis- 
sionary College at Berlin, where, hearing the 
teachers and students speak against Friends 
he read Barclay’s Apology, which he found 
in the library, and became thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of our principles. He 
could not feel satisfied to remain at the 
college, although urged to stay, but went to 
America, where he supported himself by mak- 
ing shoes. Some Friends told him that he 
ought to have remained in his own country, 
and borne his testimony there, where it was 
more wanted, and at length he actually re- 
turned to Berlin, worked at his trade, led a 
most exemplary life for two or three years, 
when he was taken ill and died. Tholuck 
was with him at his close, which he said was 
triumphant; this also made a great impression 
on bis mind.”—Life and correspondence of 
William Allen.. 
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Citizens, and probably most of those resid- 
ing in the country, are beginning to feel the 
relaxing effect of heat, and those pent up in 
the city, the augmented debilitation produced 
by a close and impure atmosphere, arising 
from narrow and illy ventilated streets and 
courts, and the accumulation of matter of vari- 
ous kinds, which imparts disagreeable odors, 
and noxious exhalations. 

Cowper says, “God made the country, and 
man made the town,” and there is a natural 
desire to escape from the anoyances of the 
latter and go where quiet and pure air may 
be enjoyed in the midst of the beauties of na- 
ture. It is probably by the perception of strong 
contrast, that the citizen, more than the coun- 
tryman, is conscious of a peculiar feeling of de- 
light accompanying his.escape into the coun- 
try from the dust, the noise, the turmoil 
prevailing in the busy marts of trade and 
commerce centering in a city. Not only do 
the scenes of nature speak to the outward 
senses, but the whole combination of sights 
and sounds appeal to the finer feelings of the 
heart, and, in one accustomed to the eleva- 
ting teaching of christianity, are called forth 
thoughts rising to a higher source than what 
belongs to man himself. It requires but little 
of the plastic power of imagination to remove, 
in idea, the marring effects of the fall, under 
which the whole creation groans, and to in- 
fuse uncontaminated life and action amid the 
abodes of innocence and peace. But alas! 
experience does not long allow the fanciful 
transformation to continue. In the fairest © 


He!scenes are found the same variety of fallen 


human character and feeling, the same pro- 
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pensities and passions, the ceaseless warfare 
between good and evil, and the same succes- 
sive conquests of life and death. 

Yet a residence in the country during the 
summer months ought to be refreshing and 
invigorating to those who have toiled long, 
physically or mentally, in the artificial excite- 
ment of city life. There is good to be found in 
the mere change, in the comparative freedom 
from convent onal restraint; and if the mind 
is alert to observe and make use of the abun- 
dent sources of enjoyment, and the heart sen- 
sitive to the higher emotions that may be 
connected with them, much healthful and im- 
proving gratification may be obtained, and 
none need fail to realize that in this, as in 

higher means of good, he that seeks shall find. 
* Yo our readers who seek the country either 
for recreation or health, we may venture to 
to say, that with the labors and restraints of 
the city, we are often tempted to throw off 
the thoughts, and it may be the watchfulness 
and habits, that pertain to the maintenance 
of religious life. With other relaxation we 
are apt, perhaps almost unconsciously, to in- 
dulge in relaxation of religious duties, and— 
especially in places of public and fashionable 
resort—to be so influenced by the contami- 
nated social atmosphere, as to partake of or 
show countenance to amusements and prac- 
tices which are inconsistent with the self- 
denying life of a true disciple of Christ. We 
would therefore, in all kindness, extend a 
caution to all oar members, whether in town 
or country, as to the course of conduct they 
may pursue, and the example they set; that 
so while in pursuit of that which may restore 
freshness and elasticity of feeling, the heart 
may be kept conversant with that which is 
inward and spiritual, and the blessing of pre- 
servation be drawn down from Him who is 
the fountain of all our sure mercies. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forreign.—During the session of the Spanish Cortes 
the 14th inst., it was announced from the Ministerial 
benches that the separation of Church and State is part 
of the programme of the government. 

The Cortes will elect a special commission to draw 
up a Federal Constitution. The commission is to con- 
sist of 25 members, of whom 12 will be Deputies of the 
present Cortes, and 13 Representatives of the proposed 
Federal States. It is expected the Republic will con- 
sist of the following States: Catalonia, Arragon, Biscay 
and Navarre, Murcia and Valencia, New Castile, Old 
Castile, Galicia, Andalusia, Estramadura, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Balearic Islands, the Canaries and the Philli- 
pines, in all fourteen States. 

The Minister of Finance has submitted a proposition 
to the Cortes for the negotiation of a loan of three hun- 
dred million reals and the imposition of new taxes. 

A Bayonne dispatch of the 15th says, it is reported 
that General Nouvillas has defeated the Carlists near 
Vittoria, in an engagement in which three hundred 
Carlists were killed and wounded, and seven hundred 
captured. 

The column of troops which mutinied against the 
authority of General Velarde has been reorganized 
under a new commander. 

A Paris dispatch says: “ An alliance has been effected 
between the supporters of ex-President Thiers and the 
Radicals in the Assembly. Thiers is said to have had 
frequent conferences with Gambetta since his retire- 
ment from the Presidency.” 

The French government has decided to immediately 
transport Henri Rochefort to New Caledonia. 

Gambetta created a great sensation in the Assembly 
by reading a Ministerial circular, sent the 4th inst. to 
the prefects of departments, inquiring minutely into 
the position of the provincial press, and suggesting, 
confidentially, the employment of subsidies and such 
other means of influence as can be secretly brought to 
bear for its control. The Minister of the Interior ad- 
mitted the.authenticity of the circular, and accepted the 
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responsibility for issuing the same. After a scene of 
confusion and excitement a motion supporting the gov- 
ernment was carried by a vote of 389 to 316. 

General l Admirault has applied to the Assembly for 
authority to prosecute the Communist Rance, who is 
now a member of that body. 

It is announced that the Minister of Finance will 
prosecute Gustav Courbet for the recovery of the sum 
expended by the government in the reconstruction of 
the Vendome Column. Courbet was the chief instru- 
ment of the Commune for carrying out its decree order- 
ing the demolition of the column. 

A Berlin dispatch says that the Emperor William 
continues in a very weak condition, and that he re- 
quires absolute quiet in order to effect a restoration of 
his health. 

It is probable that the German Parliament will adopt 
a resolution extending the provisions of the German 
constitution to Alsace and Lorraine. Should this mea- 
sure be carried out, Alsace and Lorraine will be entitled 
‘to elect 15 members of Parliament. 

A Vienna dispatch of the 14th says, the number of 
visitors to the exhibition is far less than was anticipated. 
The trades people and inhabitants generally are greatly 
discouraged at the absence of strangers, and the prices 
of living, which have hitherto deterred persons from 
visiting the city, have been reduced. 

St. Petersburg dispatches say that the expedition 
against Khiva was making progress. At two places 
the Khivans attempted resistance, but were soon put to 
flight. 


$1.65; red, $1.60 a $1.62; No. 1 spring, $1.5 
83 a 85 cts. Yellow corn, 56 a 58 cts. Oats, 
cts. Smoked hams, 14 a 15 cts. Lard, 9 a 
Clover-seed, 8 a 8} cts. The cattle market w 
Receipts 2800 head., Choice and extra sold at 
‘cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 6 a7 ets., and 
4} a 53 cts. Choice sheep sold at 5} a 53 cts. 
gross, and fair to middling at 43 a 5 cts, 
11,000 head. About 5000 hogs sold at $7.25 
per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 
wheat, $1.174 a $1.19; No. 1 do., $1.25; No. 3) 
|No. 2 mixed corn, 303 a 32 cts. No. 2 oats, 
St. Lowis—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.10; No. 3 f, 
$1.40 a $1.43; No. 2 do., $1.58 a $1.60. No. 2 
corn, 37 a 38 cts. Rye, 55 cts. Baltimore.—Sc 
white corn, 66 a 67 cts.; yellow, 63 cts. Oats, - 
cts. Lard, 8}a9 cts. Cincinnati.—Family flou: 


‘a $7.25. Wheat, $1.40. Oats, 35a 45 cts. L 


a 84 cts. Lowisville—White wheat, $1.50 a 


‘amber, $1.45 a $1.50; red, $1.40 a $1.45. Cor 
|55 cts. 


Oats, 44 a 46 cts. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a Teacher in the Girls’ School on § 
\street. Application may be made to 

Thomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ID 


It is stated that the Pope has completely recovered 
from his late indisposition. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has at last signed the treaty 
with Great Britain for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, which was negotiated by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Resolutions confirming the terms of the amaigama- 
tion of the Anglo-American, French, and New York, 
Newfoundland and London Cable Companies, have 
been unanimously passed by the shareholders of the 
French and Anglo-American Companies. 

There is a serious dispute in the building trade in 
London. The journeymen ask an advance of wages 
which the master builders refuse to give. 

The steamship Great Eastern has commenced laying 
a new Atlantic cable from Valentia Bay, Ireland, to 
Sydney, Cape Breton. On the 16th inst. 176 miles had 
been laid. 

The Shah of Persia was at Brussels the 16th inst., 
and was expected at London the 18th. Preparations 
had been made for his reception and entertainment by 
the Court. He will visit Liverpool and Manchester. 

London, 6th mo. 16th.—Consols 923. U.S. sixes, 
1865, 923; new five per cents, 892. 

Liverpoo].—Uplands cotton, 8d. a 9d. California 
white wheat, 11s. 10d. per 100 Ibs. 

A Havana dispatch of the 13th says, that a detach- 
ment of ninety soldiers had been surprised by the in- 
surgents and forty of the soldiers were killed, including 
the commanding officer. 

The bill for the suppression of religious corporations 
having passed the Italian Chamber of Deputies is now 
before the Senate. 

UniTED Srates.— Miscellaneous—The number of 
interments in Philadelphia last week was 242, includ- 
ing 85 children under two years. 

The number of deaths in New York last week was 
455. Nine thousand immigrants arrived at New York 
last week from Europe, and two thousand Chinese were 
landed at San Francisco. 

The steamer Juniata has been ordered to Disco and 
Upper Navick, to look out for the missing vessel Polaris. 
Another vessel will be dispatched about the 10th of 
next month, to assist in the search, should the safety of 
the Polaris not be reported before that time. 

The mining industry of Nevada was more productive 
in 1872 than in any former year, the value of the bul- 
lion produced being about $25,500,000. The Comstock 
mine alone yielded $12,000,000. 

Cholera has made its appearance at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and a few other places in the West. On the 
16th there were 15 deaths of the disease at Memphis. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 16th inst. New York.—American gold, 115}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 122; ditto, 1868, 120; new five per 
cents, 114. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.40; State extra, 
$6.50 a $6.80; finer brands, 47 a$11.50. White Michi- 
gan wheat, $1.82; red western, $1.63 ; No. 2 Milwaukie 
spring, $1.50; No. 2 Chicago, $1.46; No. 8 do., $1.40 a 
$1.42 Oats, 38 a 47 cts. Rye, 9192 cts. Western 
yellow corn, 65 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 
203 a 21 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine 
flour, $4.25 a $4.75; extras, $5 a $5.50 ; finer brands, $6 
a$ll. White wheat $1.75 a $1.80; amber, $1.61 a 
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CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YOE 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take ch 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connect 
it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester C 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phil 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., | 
Co., Pa. 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philac 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philad 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. V 
IncToN, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the E 
Managers, 


MARRIED, on Fifth-day, 5th mo. Ist, at 
Meeting-house, Moorestown, New Jersey, W 
Martwack, Jr., to RepeccA HAveErstTick, dau; 
George M. and Alice Haverstick. 

, on the 11th inst., at Friends’ Meeting 
Bristol, Pa.. Wint1AM HEenry Brown, of P. 
phia, to ErizaBern K., daughter of Samuel Hi 
the former place. 


Diep, at her residence, Whitemarsh, Mont 
Co., Pa., the 26th of 4th mo. 1873, Mercy Ri 
in the 72d year of her age, a beloved member 
nedd Monthly Meeting. | 

——,, at her residence in Philadelphia, 6th 1 
1873, Beutau C. PARKsR, in the 73d year of | 
a beloved member of the Monthly Meeting of - 
of Philadelphia. She bore a protracted illness 
bodily suffering, with patience and resignatior 
Divine will. At her close she said, “ Bless th 
oh my soul, and forget not His many mercies.” | 
peace!” ‘‘My peace I leave with you!” Ther 
her purified spirit was released from its sufferin; 
trusting solely in the mercy of her crucified a1 
Lord, we doubt not her redeemed spirit is, fo 
rest in Heaven. 

——, on 38lst ultimo, at the residence of h 
law, Edmond Darnell, Mount Laurel, N. J., M 
wife of William Jessup, in the sixty-sixth y 
age, a beloved elder and overseer of Evesham J 
and Particular Meeting. For several years she. 
greatly from very painful disease, which she 
abled to bear with much christian patience and’ 
tion. Through all she maintained a liveliness ¢ 
and an earnest travail for the prosperty of T 
the spiritual growth of her friends, which have 
consoling belief upon the minds of her surviv 
through submission to the teachings of our H 
deemer, her purified spirit has gone to inhab 
those mansions promised by Him to all those 
and serve him. y 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRIN 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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